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Our Home, Our Country, and our Brother Man, 








Something about the ‘‘Experiment Sta- 
tions” of Germany. 


At the late session of the Board of Agriculture, 
the Experiment Stations of Germany and their 
results, were mentioned several times in connec- 
tion with the subject of our proposed Industrial 
School, and something on a similar plan suggest- 
ed for our own State. In connection therewith, 
a letter was read from Prof. Samuel W. Johnson 
of Yale College, which gave a brief account of 
these stations, what they wanted, and what we 
wanted of them ; and in some of the earlier vol- 
umes of the Country Gentleman, Mr. Johnson gave 
anaccount of these Experiment Stations as he 
saw them in Germany in the summer of 1854. 
Thinking that, at this time further knowledge of 
them and the work they have been accomplishing, 
would be of interest to our readers, we present 
the following particulars in regard to their estab- 
lishment, and in our miscellaneous department, 
insert from one of their annual reports the obser- 
vations on milch cows made in the summer of 
1853 at the Station at Meockern. It shows with 
what minuteness the details of the subject are 
investigated. 

These Stations—of which there are nowa large 
number—arg in part suppdrted by Government, 
while others are maintained wholly by private 
subscriptions ; both being legalized by the author- 
ity of the land. They are devoted to the ad- 

vancement of agriculture by means of scientific 
investigations carried on in close connection with 
practical experiment. This object is promoted by 
the co-operation of-a practical farmer and a man 
of science, and the experiments and investigations 
undertaken are mainly directed to the following 
particulars : 

1. The growth of plants—the conditions affect- 
ing them generally, and in particular, the infla- 
ence of the constituents of the atmosphere, of 
the soil, of manures, and of the preparation of 
the soil upon the crops, and also the various 
hindrances to vegetable developement. 

2. The ingredients of plants and their action 
on the animal organism. The various kinds of 
feed, their composition and their value for the pro- 
duction of flesh, milk, wool, &e. 

3. Meteorological observations. 

4. The cultivation of plgnts little known (new 
varieties, &c.,) and the determination of their 
value. 

5. Testing of agricultural implements and ma- 
chines. 

6. The construction of authentic tables of com- 
parative numbers, having reference to ali branch- 
es of agriculture ; ag for example, tables giving 
the relative values of feed. 

The management of these investigations is un- 
der the direction of a practical farmer and a gen- 
tleman of ample scientific attainments, and the 
institution or ‘‘Experiment Station’’ falls there- 
fore into two divisions—that of practical agricul- 
ture and that of natural science :—a most sim- 
ple, natural and direct disposition of an impor- 
tant matter, one which has been the subject of 
much discussion and many and diverse plans. 
How far the above is suited to our own wants we 
cannot say, but certainly no plan could.be better 
devised for the objects sought to be attained. 
We submit whether county agricultural Socie- 
ties could make a better disposition of their funds 
—they are rot likely to do it at present—which 
are usually divided into school-boy prizes, and in 
too many instances result in no direct good to 
the community and in establishing nothing not 
before known; than in appropriating them 
through some such channel as the above, to the 
positive demonstration to some now unknown and 
disputed matter. Are there not in each county, 
practical and progressive farmers, who would be 
willing to do their part, provided from the funds 
of the Society and individual contributions a gen- 
tleman competent to superintend the scientific 
part could be obtained, to carry out such a plan 
as those in operation at the Experiment Stations 
of Germany—even if in one county but a single 
matter could be taken up, investigated and dem- 
onstrated beyond a doubt? And if each county 
in the State could thus investigate only one of 
the multitude of disputed points in our agricul- 
ture, what a vast amount of tangible facts could 
be added to the now limited stock of knowledge 
upon these matters. 

The above plan comprehends one of the most 


clined to think the machine in question only ex- 
isted in the fertile brain of some ingenious Yan- 
kee. We can give our correspondent no addition- 
al information regarding the mower, and invite 
the views and opinions of our correspondents up- 
on it, together with whatever facts any one may 
have concerning such a machine.— Eb. 





Inquiries from a Young Farmer. 


Mr. Epitor:—There has been much said 
and written lately in the Farmer and elsewhere 
in relation to ‘“‘Sheep husbandry,’’ but nothing 
that exactly touched my case. My circumstances 
are such (having no one capable of taking charge 
of a Dairy) that it would not be profitable for 
me to keep a large number of cows, so have turn- 
ed my attention to sheep mostly. Now as it will 
be necessary for me another year to enlarge my 
inclosure for sheep, I could with comparitively 
small expense fence the whole pasture for sheep 
and let all the stock consisting of but two cows 
and a horse, beside the sheep, run together. I 
wish to enquire of you or some one of experience 
what the effect would be, if bad or otherwise. 

I also wish to enquire your opinion of the rela- 
tive merit$ of native or improved (so called) 
breeds of sheep. Is not the native breed for 
farmers in general, with the same care in breed- 
ing €te., more profitable than investing money 
in high priced Bucks of Merino or any other 
breed. Such is my opinion, although I have had 
nO experience in it at all. 

I have kept sheep but three years and am go- 
ing to give my experience in the use of sheep 
manure and wish to know if there is a better way 
of using it than I have followed. The first year 
I planted potatoes on clear manure thrown out 
and’spread over the yard in March. The result 
was the potatoes were very poor being rough and 
scurvy. Now I throw out manure in April, 
mix with horse manure and partly decayed straw, 
poor hay, brakes ete., spread over the yard the 
summer before, so that I have a mixture of about 
balf and half manure and straw, and potatoes 
planted upon it have done better for me than ever 
before being large and smooth and producing a 
good yield. I also get all the strength of the 
manure, and that cannot be said of any other 
method. 

What do you and the readers of the Farmer 
think? I am willing to learn. 

A Youne Farmer. 

February 9th, 1865. 


Notz. We hope some of our correspondents 
will give a ‘* Young Farmer’’ practical information 
upon the subject embraced in his letter. Mean. 
while we throw out one or two suggestions. 

1. According to our own experience and observa- 
tion, sheep aliowed to run with cattle—provided 
the pasture is not overstocked—do better than 
where they are kept in a pasture by themselves, 
but the cattle do not do as well. 

2. Nearly all improvements in breeds of sheep 

have resulted from ‘‘purchasing high priced bucks 
of the Merino and other breeds,’’ and crossing 
them upon the native sheep. Doubtless the 
native breeds with good care and judicious breed- 
ing can be improved and made more productive, 
but this improvement can be more readily and 
satisfactorily attained by crossing with some of 
the improved breeds. By so doing special objects 
are reached, as for instance, fine wool or a good 
carcass for the market, in a more direct manner 
than could be sought by a long course of breed- 
ing with the native sheep. 
3. Sheep manure makes a very valuable dress- 
ing, if properly applied. It should be mixed 
with other manures, muck or loam. One of the 
best crops of corn we ever raised was upon loamy 
soil marured with sheep manureand muck. The 
muck was carted into the sheep house in the fall, 
and in the spring it was mixed thoroughly and 
put into the hill, We have known excellent re- 
sults to follow where sheep manure had been 
spread upon the snow in April, and received the 
spring rains upon it before being plowed under. 
Applied in this manner as a top dressing to grass 
lands its effects have in numerous instances been 
very marked.—Ep. 
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Goodrich’s New Seedling Potatoes. 


All our readers are doubtless well acquainted 
with the labors of the late lamented Rev. C. E. 
Goodrich in producing new varieties of seedling 
potatoes—a work to which he devoted many years 
of his useful life with great success. In 1863, 
when the rot prevailed to so alarming an extent 
throughout the country, the Goodrich seedlings 
passed that severe trial without injury. This is 
a very high commendation. We wish now to 
speak of three new eorts of potatoes which orig- 
inated with Mr. Goodrich in 1859 and 1860, and 
named as follows : 

1—Tue Carico. A seedling of the Garnet Chili, 
originated in 1859. It isa little above the me- 
dium size, yields well (producing in 1864 over 
three hundred bushels to the acre) ripens a little 
earlier than the Garnet Chili, basa firm, crisp 
flesh, cooks white and dry, and is considered a very 








im). tant principles in agricultural instruction, 
viz.: The union of practical with scientific | 
knowledge. The two cannot be divided, they | 
must go hand in hand. The results obtained in the 
laboratdry by the man of science must be tested | 
upon the farm by the exact experiments of a | 
practical man ; and too much importance cannot 
be attached to this principle by those considering 
the subject of agricultural instruction. 


be the base and superstructure of whatever plan 


desirable pétato for winter use. 

2—Tue Earty Goopricu. Originated in 1860 
from the Cuzco. The table quality of this potato 
is very good, and is No. 1, in every respect. 
All who have.cultivated it speak in the highest 
terms of the healthfulness, quality and produc- 
tiveness of this variety. It is as early as the well 
known early June and though it matured during 


Itshould| the protracted drought of the past summer, it 
‘yielded three hnndred and fifty bushels to the 


or method is adopted for the education of the in- | acre. 


dustrial classes. 
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That ‘“‘Reversable Mower.” 








Mr. Eprtor :—I noticed in your paper of Jan- 
uary 19th, 1865, a piece headed, ‘*Revergsable 
Mower,” written by a man who says there is a 
machine adapted to the use of the one horse farm- 
er, which he calls Darby's Reversable Mower. 
Now if you have the means of knowing, and 
would inform me through your paper, where such 
a machine can be had, and at what price, like- 
wise, what amount of ground can be mowed with 
them hourly, with a general description of the 
same &o, | will be very much obliged. 

Brownville, Feb. 1865. Svusscriper. 


Norg. In conversation with a prominent farm- 
er some weeks ago, in answer to the question 
what mower he was intending to use the coming 
summer, he replied that he should get the ‘-Re- 
versable Mower.” Upon further inquiry we 
found his entire knowledge of such a machine 
was obtained from the article that appeared in 
the Farmer and to which our correspondent, al- 
ludes. We have also had numerous inquiries from 
other sources regarding the mower. At the time 
the article was inserted we were in considerable 
doubt as to the practicability of the thing, but as 
the writer gave his name and address in full, we 
could no lees than insert his communication. 
The doubts which then appeared in our minds 
about the working of a Reversable Mower upon 
the plan described, have been strengthened by 
more thought upon the subject—and we are in- 





3—Tue Gieason. This is a seedling of 1860. 
In 1864 upon the farm attached to the New York 
State Lunatic Asylum, the yield of this seedling 
was at the rate of four hundred bushel to the acre, 
while the tubers were not overgrown, being unex- 
ceptional in size, of pure grain, white when 
cooked, and especially valuable as a winter table 
potato. 

The attenti8n of pur readers is directed to the 
advertisement of Mr. Heffron of Utica N. Y. in 
this number of the Farmer, who has a few of the 
above varieties to send out this spring. We hope 
some of our farmers will give them a trial. 





‘“‘Kennebec Horticultural Society.” 





A bill incorporating the ‘Kennebec Horticul- 
tural Society’’ has passed to be enacted in our 
State Legislature. The effort to incorporate such 
a society commenced among a few gentleman in 
this city and Hallowell, who were present at the 
last annual meeting of the old ‘Maine Pomologi- 
cal Society,” and we are glad it has been so far 
successful. There is now much work to be ac- 
complished by the Society, and we hope all will 
come up to it with ready hands. The Society will 
probably hold an exhibision the coming season, 
and we suggest a library, and discussional meet- 
ing once a month—perhaps in this city, Hallo- 
well and Gardiner alternately—as among the 
means to be used in promoting the objects of the 
Association. More anon, 
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CHANDLER’S HORSE HOE. 
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Chandler’s Horse Hoe. 


This practical machine, which is worked by 
one horse, and is designed to take the place of the 
hand hoe in the field work of covering and hoe- 
ing, is well known to our readers—but since its 
first introduction, it has been very much improv- 
ed and perfected, and all who haye used it give 


A large number were made last year, but the 
manufacturers were unable to supply the demand, 
and those wishing them the present season will 
do well to send their orders at once. Planting 
and hoeing come ina busy time—consequently 
there is not so much done as there should be ; 
and the inventor, being a practical farmer, bas 
long seen the necessity of something to assist in 
this laborious part of agriculture, and has been 
experimenting the last three years perfecting a 
Hoe that mizht be worked by a horse, and do the 
work formerly done by hand efficiently. The ad- 
vertisement of the proprietors will be found in 
our paper, who say in their circular: ‘It is so 
constructed that it may be adjusted to guage and 
furrow the rows in the neatest possible manner 
It may be adjusted to form the drill of any size 
or shape; and for hoeing it may be adjusted to 
clean up all the ground between the rows, and do 
the hilling to suit the operator. The Hoe pulver- 
izes the ground and leaves it light, and in the 
same time spent in cultivating the old way, the 
most of the hoeing may be done.”’ 


Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Thoughts on Breeding —No. 1. 

















Mr. Epitor:—The great demand for horses 
for army purposes has so much reduced the stuck 
in Maine that many are now turning their atten- 
tion to the raising of colts, not only to replace 
those they have sold, but believing that the 
present demand and high prices paid for good 
horses will make it pay to raise them. I know 
of some who will, the coming season, make their 
selectiuns of both sire and dam to breed from, who 
have thus far had no experience ; and in the hope 
of benefiting some one of thew [ offer such sug- 
gestions as I believe to be sound, aod safe to fol- 
low. 

At the present time Maine is far behind some 
of her sister States in the advantages she offers 
for the increase of fine bred horees. We are not 
favored as New York, for instance, with a large 
number of thoroughbred sires to select from, and 
it is alone through a large intusion of thorough- 
bred blood in our own State that we can ever 
hope to attain to the high degree of excellence 
for which New York stands pre-eminent. We 
want some wholesome legislation to get rid of 
the hundreds of undersized and unsound stall- 
ions in the State, and to encourage the intro- 
duction of sound and well bred ores in their 
stead. If suffivient tax were put upon stallions 
so that none but those who had good ones could 
affurd to keep them, you would not find every 
other horse you meet in some of our country 
towns to be entire. Many of these horses stand 
for a mere nominal price, and travel from place 
to place to barter their services with our farmers, 
while it is safe to say that seven cighths of all the 
colts they get are not worth the powder and shot 
to blow their brains out. When our farmers learn 
that only by employing good sound horses, and 
mares, too, can they become successful breeders, 
will they reject all such traveling dungbills, and 
act upon the good old rule that like begets like. 
We have quite a number of horses in the State 
that are worthy of patronage—young, sound, and 
well bred sires ; and if to these we send only our 
best mares we shall bave begun right, and that is 
alway the forerunner of success. Here is where 
for late years bas been the great drawback ; our 
best mares have been sold or used for drivers, and 
the old and unsound ones made to produce the 
colts. Here then lies the remedy and the disease, 
for I believe there are no constitutional defects 
or unsoundness in either the sire or dam that may 
not be perpetuated in their offspring. 
Independent of accidents, all deviations from a 
state of health in the mare may be considered more 
or less transmitted to her, because, in a thorough- 
ly sound constitution no ordinary treatment, such 
as work or training consists of, will produce dis- 
ease. All constitutional defects then, such as 
spavins, ring-bones, large splents, curby hocks, 
bad feet, whether from contraction or ben too 
flat and a thin sole, should be avoided. - In all 
eases the breeder must make up his mind as to 
just what he wants, and then select his mares and 
sires from such animals as belong to families 
which have long been noted for the qualities he is 
in search of. If there is any principle whatever 
in breeding a man should not put all kinds of 
mares to one horse. However much a favorite he 
may be, or how good a horse, he cannot be suited 
to all mares. A man has got a favorite mare that 
has got some good quality—she is a good road- 
ster, or fast, perhaps—and he breeds from ber to 
reproduce that quality in her colt. But suppose 
that mare is unsound, spavined er ring-boned, or 
bas any kindred disease, is she not just as likely 
to transmit some one if not allof her bad qualities 
as she is her good one? 1 believe it is far easier 
to breed unsound horses than it is sound ones 
The nigher we get to just what we breed for the 
more difficult do we find it, as we do to reach 
perfection in any other work we may undertake. 
A man may breed for speed alone, but how often 
does he get it? There is not one horse in a ban- 
dred that are raised throughout the country that 
can trota mile in three minutes—not one ina 


ever realize that a horse that trots his mile in two 
minutes and forty seconds has got to trot eleven 
yards every second for the entire distance? I 
think that but four horses that were ever raised 
in Maine have beat 2 30. viz: Mac, Zack Taylor, 
Independence, and Belle of Portland ; while 2 50 
is the average speed of all the races that are trot- 
ted. Maine also produced the mare that fvaled 
Trustee, who trotted twenty miles within the 
hour ; I allude to Fanny Pallen, who yas raised, 
I think, on the Kennebec. . 

You may breed an apparently sound colt from 
an unsound mare or horse, and may say to me to 
contradict my theory, ‘‘Here is a promising two 
or three year old colt from my old mare ;” but 
nine times out of ten it is a promise that can have 
no fulfillment, for as soon-as you begin to work 
that colt he becomes lame, and breaks down just 
where the old mare did and you colt is worthiess 

Horsemen in New York have said to me, ‘* Why 
don’t your Maine horses stand their work better ? 
they come here and trot one or two fast heats, or 





fone or two races, and then break down.” 


If I 


thousand that can trot in two forty. Did you)" 





vould show you the sires and dams of these horses 
you would see that it is hereditary. Would it not 
he werth something to you if you were purchas- 
ing a valuable horse to know that his sire and 
dam were sound and lived to be old without get- 
ting Jame or breaking down in their track? I 
think it would. It is known by experienee that 
the good or bad points of the progenitors of the 
sire or dam are almost as likely to appear again 


strong expressions of approbation in its favor. | in the offspring as those of the immediete parents 


in which they are dormant. Look at Ethan 
Allen to cite a case. I think he is sound, and at 
one time his services were in great demand as the 
fastest stallion on the turf. But his stock proved 
a failure, and that too, after having the benefit 
ot the best mares in the country. His colts were 
most of them ynsound, and many of them ring- 
boned. How Ts this? you say. Will you won- 
der when [ tell that the old white mare that 
foaled Ethan and that was bought for fifteen 
dullars was ring-boned ? Geo. H. Baier. 
Portland, February, 14th, 1865. 








for the Maine Farmer. 
Turnip Culture. 





The Genesee Farmer publishes a statement of 
Sanford H» vard, of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, who traveled in Canada West the past 
autumn. He says**The extent to which root cul- 
ture is carried on in Canada would surprise some 
of our farmers. The Swedish turnip (the ruta 
haga) is the principal root, and of this I found 
from ten to twenty acres or more on farms in 
general. Mr. Stone, I was informed, had fifty 
acres ; many of the farmers say their crop will 
reach from eight hundred to one thousand bush- 
els to the acre.’’ I have had some experience in 
root culture, but am somewhat ‘*surprised at the 
extent to which it is carried on in Canada,”’ and 
am quite as much surprised, or at a loss to know 
what farmirs in general can du with so large a 
crop of tarnips. What stock can they feed them 
to? Will you or some of your correspondents 
inform us what stock ruta bagas are best adapted 
to for winter feed. Are they good for sheep, par- 
ticularly ewes that are with lamb? Is there any 
danger of injaring the lambs by making them 
weak, by feeding the mothers on turnips ? 

My crop of ruta bagas last season was grown 
among corn, between the hills on hilf an acre. 
Oo the half acre [ had about a fair crop of coro, 
two cart loads of pumpkios and two hundred and 
seventy-five bushels of turnips. [ have better 
success growing turnips with corn than when 
planted alone, and think they are less likely to 
be injured by insects. . 

Albany, Jan. 16, 1865. 


Norg. We are sorry the above has not been in- 
serted before. It has been overlooked in our 
drawer where it had got placed with the some pri- 
vate papers. The ruta baga isa valuable crop 
for feeding to neat cattle and sheep in the winter 
season. Turnips contain about eighty-six per 
of water, and only one and a half per cent. of 
nitrogenous substances—hence it is evident that 
animals must eat large quantities of them to pro- 
duce much increase in size—but in the winter, 
when they are confined to dry forage, they form 
an important and almost indispensible auxiliary 
in keeping a stock of cattle or sheep in good con- 
dition. We ate not aware that they are injari- 
ous to breeding ewes, if given in moderate quan- 
tities.—Ep. 

cnmeiiiipmemanente 
For the Maine Farmer. 
A Lotter from Western Massachusetts. 





Dear Sir :—Our winter is passing away and 
fully sustaining the character of a cold New Eng- 
land climate. We have had sleighing since De- 
cember 13, and now the only obstacle to good 
sleighing, is the superabundance of snow, which 
the restless winds have piled in drifts, in many 
instances filling the roads even with the fence 
tops. In January we had a snowfall of seven 
inches, so moist the wind did not affect it. This 
made beautiful sleighing. List week, we had a 
northeaster which blew the snow into heaps as it 
fell, so that many who had good roads at night 
were well drifted in next morning. The 9th inst. 
we had a furious blow from the North West at- 
tended by snowequalls. Here again was a system 
of drifting carried out to the annoyance of people 
in general. 

January was a month uniformly cold. We had 
none of the very severe ‘‘cold snaps,”’ for which 
the month is usually distinguished. Our Janua- 
ry thaw was postponed until the weather grows 
warmer. February has been cold and promises to 
remain so until the harsh polar winds have ex- 
bausted their strength. The lowest fall of the 
mereury up to this time was 6° below—cold 
enough we admit to convince us that winter is 
reigning queen supreme. 

In common with the rest of mankind we are 
experiencing high prices fur some things. Good 
hay is eelling for $40 aton in market—from 
$25 to $35 according to quality at the barn. 
Oats and corn but little of home growth in mar- 
ket, though they are fetching high prives. Farm- 
ers have found, that the best market for their 
grain is in their stuck, to go into cash market in 
the increased quantity of wool or meut, thus 
leaving for the land the manure. It is a wonder 
they did not find before, that by selling off their 
hay, grain and straw, they were actually selling 
away their farms in small lots, but in too many 
cases continuing the process until their fertility 
had all been marketed, and nothing but compara- 
tive barrenness remained. But wit must some- 
times be bought and better come late than never. 

Yours, W. Bacon. 

Richmond, February, 11th, 1865. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Answer to Inquiry---Barn Cellar, 





I would say to your correspondent who makes 
an inquiry about earn cellars, in the Farmer of 
February 11th, that there will be no difficulty 
sbout stench if he has ventilating spouts leading 
from the cellar to the roof, and out if possible. 
If there is a ventilator to the barn, there will be 
no need of the spouts ranning out doors. I have 
a basement under the leanto or cattle stalls of my 
barn, 105-feet long and 14 wide. I also have two 
spouts leading from the cellar to the roof, and 
there is a ventilator on the roof. The spouts pass 
through the tie-up, heing enlarged so as to re- 
ceive the gas from the same, and constructed so 
that the gas of the cellar is also carried through 
the same spout without any inconvenience to any- 
body or anything. Some people tried to frighten 
me out of my object as your correspondent is 
likely to be. I would say, go ahead with your 
cellar, only ventilate it, and the tie-up, carryin 

the gases above the hay. Mine is not csmenae 
and would be troubled with water if not drained. 
I have a cross drain, and one passing around the 
two ends and one side emptying into the middle 





of the crose drain. The drains are put down from 


six inches to one foot below the bottom of the cel- 
lar, the edges of the cellar being raised so as to 
give the bottom a dishing form of six or eight 
inches. A plenty of water passes around my cel- 
lar but little troubles me in the manure. I 
would not keep hogs nor sheep very near a stock 
of cattle or horses. I would cart the manure a 
few rods first. 

I have no difficulty in keeping manure in the 
cellar. I donot like to have it trod much - by 
cattle, as it will keep it in a yellow state and not 
fit for immediate use in the spring. As soon as I 
discover the heaps tu be heating I pitch them over 
and scatter on plenty of plaster asa retainer. 
My manure if not in a yellow state is equal to 
hog manure for corn or any other crop. 1 would 
add that | mix my horse manure with that of the 
neat cattle, which causes the heaps to heat quick- 
er than they otherwise would. I never allow my 
horse manure to remain by itself; it is either 
moved to the hog house or mixed as above. 

Tell your correspondent who has the sheep af- 
fected with stretches to use tar, sulphur and 
chimney soot alternately once a week. ‘ 


Joun Prerce. 
West Embden. 


Agricultural Miscellany. 


Observation with Mulch Cows. 

















1. Our trials have confirmed the view that cows 
to give the greatest possible quantity of milk, must 
daily receive and consume 1-30 of their live 
weight in hay or the equivalent thereof. If more 
feed be given, the excess goes to the formation of 
flesh and fat without occasioning a corresponding 
increase in the yield of milk; if to the contrary 
less feed be furnished, the amount and value of 
the milk will be immediately and considerably 
diminished. 

2 In general it may be assumed as correct, that 
every pound of hay-worth (i. e. hay or its equiva- 
lent in other food) in the daily fodder, produces 
4—4 pound of milk The variations from this 
rule occur through different causes; through more 
or less suitable composition of the fodder as a 
whole,—through the circumstances whether the 
cow be a good or poor milker, whether she has 
been in milk for a long or short time, &c. 

3. In the same manner the use of particular 





articles of feed causes greater or less variations 
in the yield of miik, the reason of which is 

easily determined in each special case. From oar | 
investigations it is proved fur example that each | 
pound of rape-cake fed to our cows, produces un- 

der existing relations, fully 3 1b. milk. The cows | 
employed fur the exps. were scarcely average | 
milkers ; had we experimented upon better ani- 
mals the action of the cake would have been 

greater. As the result of our trials it follows 

that the quantity of milk produced from 1 lb. of 
rape-cake may easily vary between 4 and 14 lbs., 

and that the average will amount to 1 lb 

4 In order that cows may yield abundant and 
good milk in winter, they may receive a certain 
quantity of concentrated food, such as bran, 
meal, or rape-cake. 1 Ib. of rape-cake in the 
daily feed could not be replaced by 2 Ib. of hay. 
When the attempt was made, there was found 
especially a decrease in the amount of butter con- 
tained in the milk. The quantity of cake may 
be increased to 2 lbs. daily per head, and as in 
the remaining fodder, the amount of beets, car- 
rots, potatoes or straw is liberal, a bad taste in 
the butter will be the less perceived. 

5. It is not possible to effect merely, the yield 
of milk by increase or diminution of feed. The 
effect of the nourishment manifests itself in 
another direction, viz., in maintaining a definite 
live weight. As from our cows which had each 
received daily 2 lbs rape-cake, one lb. was 
removed, the daily product of milk sank per head 
jib. as has been mentioned; and at the same time 
the average live weight diminished 15 lbs. In 
the case of 2 cows from whose fodder the whole 
of the cake (4 lbs. in total) was discontinued 
without a correspondingly greater supply of 
other food, their weight together became 60 Ibs. 
less, and upon its renewal they gradually recovered 
their original weight. 

&. The cream gauge indicates with tolerable 
accuracy the quality of milk only when the tem- 
perature of the air is uniformly 50°—55° F. In 
genere! 1 per ct. of cream corresponds to 4 per. 
of butter. If for example a specimen of milk 
according to tho cream-guage contains 14 pr. ct. 
of cream, it will yield 34 pr. ct. butter, and 284 
lbs. of milk are required to make 1 lb. of butter. 
[his rule already received in practice is confirmed 
by our numerous chemical investigation. 

7. The secretion of milk goes on with great 
regularity. In equal intervals of time by day 
or night precisely the same quantity of milk is 
produced, and of the same qnality, especially 
when the same time (12 hours) elapseg be- 
tween the milkings. When, however, the in- 
terval hy day is, say 14 hours, and that by night 
only 10 hours, the night's milk will be corres- 
pondingly greater in amount, but at the same 
time will contain a somewhat smaller percentage 
of butter. By remaining in the udder, the milk 
increases regularly in quantity, but loses in its 
richness in butter. 

8. An increased supply of salt had no percep- 
tible influence on the yield of milk; the cows, 
however, assumed a better appearance, their hair 
became more glossy, and obvivusly their condition 
was improved. 

In fattening the influence of salt is more plain- 
ly to be seen, since thereby the fodder becomes 
more palatable, and cousequently a larger amouut 
of it is daily consumed 

9. Neither weekly differences of 4°—12° F. in 
the temperature of the stable, nor numerously 
observed, and very considerable variations in the 
qpantity of water daily drank, have disturbed the 
produce of milk. The yield of milk is exclusive- 
ly regulated by the nature of the feéding, by the 
properties and amount of the fuod. 





A One Horse Mower. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentleman, 
writing from Sidney in this State, thus gives his 
op'nion in favor of one-horse mowers : 

“In my Country Gentleman of Dec. 8th, 
‘*Populi” asks you or some of your ‘‘mowing 
machine correspondents,’’ why there are no one- 
horse mowers in the market? With your per- 
mission I will infurm him that there is one—and 
it is a real one, in the sense he uses the word, 
in size, weight and draft. It is got up especially 
for that class of farmers whom ‘-Populi’’ men- 
tions. Several of them were used in my town 
the last season, and some in a neighboring town. 
Two mowers were drawn by horses not weighing 
nine hundred pounds, and one of them not over 
eight hundred and fifty pounds. The owners 
told me it was not hard work. It cuts three and 
one half feet wide, and a fair walking horse will 
mow anacrean hour. ThisIam told by those 
who have tried is. A boy, medium size. fifteen 
years old run one all the time. His father told 
me it spoiled all the a in the neighborhood, 
for mowing by hand. e have used a two-horse 
mower in company with a near neighbor, for two 
seasons past, but shall sell itand get one of there, 
as we keep but one horse; then we can do our 
own haying in our own time. There is none of 
of. that stiffness about it which many mowers 
have, it being flexible in all its parts. Last sea- 
son was the first of its manufacture. All the 
mowers sold which were made, and gave unbound- 
ed satisfaction, as many letters I have seen show.”’ 





Grvcer Swaps. Boil together one cup of but- 
ter (or half butter and half lard.) hen one of 
sug@, adding a little four. Mix this with two 
cups of molasses in which a teaspoonful of soda 
has been well stirred. Add one cup of water, 
and spice to the taste, beating the whole very. 
thoroughly ; after which work in flour enough 
to make them mould easy. Roll thin, cat small, 
ané@ bake in a quick oven. ; 





Maine Bord of Agriculture. 


The Agricultural College of Maine. 











By Samvet Jounson or Jackson. 


Your Committee, to whom was assigned Topic No, 1, 
to wit:— The Agricultural College of Maine,” in submit- 
ting their report, would say that in the investigation of 
this subject, we have had in our minds constantly two 
leading thoughts : 

Ist, The wants of the industrial classes as felt by our- 
selves, and as we believe them to be felt by others, and 

2d, The means at our disposal. 

Four possible de: artments or schools rise up before 
us and claim our attention in considering ‘his subject. 

1, A preparatory school where those students who 
cannot pass the required examination to enter the col- 
lege department, may bave an opportunity to complete 
their course of preparation. 

2. The Agricultural College. 

3. A department where the ancient and modern 
languages, the higher branches of mathematics and 
other kindred branches of learning shall be taught. 

4. A Scientific School of the highest order, rather 
theoretical than practical, similar to the Scientific 
School attached to Harvard College. 

Had we the means and the hopefulness of Indianna, 
and contemplated appropriating $200,000, to erect suit- 
able buildings and provide suitable cabinets and attach- 
ments, and $19,000, a year for the salaries of professors 
and assistants, we might indulge the imagination in an 
a!most Alladin’s palace of scientific beauty and excel- 
lence, But our resources, estimated at $10,000 a year, 
demand a far different plan. And perhaps it may be 
better in our infancy and immaturity, to begin with 
more moderation. With an expensive suite of buildings 
and large corps of teachers, if the expectations of the 
people were not met, andthe plan of the projectors 
failed to be carried out successfully, we should all be 
chilled with disappointment. We would, then, dispense 
with the Primary Department. And when we consider 
the advanced state of our primary schools and the great 
pumber of our high schools and, academies, we think 
this may be done safely. Considering, too, the Jarge 
number of schools we have for linguistic culture, we 
would Jeave out for the present, the third department 
under contemplation. Our enterprise being in its infan- 
cy, and our means limited, we would also at present dis- 
pense with the purely scientific department. 

A suggestion has been made to us indirectly by an 
eminent man and successful teacher, that we should open 
the Agricultural College to females as well as males, 
teaching them the best methods of making butter and 
cheese, the cultivation of flowers, the training and 
pruning of grape vines and horticulture generally, also 
allowing them to listen toa large part of the lectures. 
But we believe that such a vision of beauty and splen- 
dor belongs rather to the future than the present. At 
our first start we must avoid running, not only a too ex- 
pensive machine, but also one too complicated. 

We come then to the Agricultural College proper as 
the only subject to which we can direct our attention. 
The first question arising in connection with itis, For 
whose benefit is it to be erected? Whose wants and in- 
terests shall we consult? Whose patronage shall we seek? 


| We answer, the gift of Congress is expressly for the in- 


dustria! classes. If we divert the stream of this noble 
charity, directly or indirectly to any other object or 
purpose, however worthy and useful, we prove ourselves 
false to the intentions of the donors and false to those 
who should be its recipients. 

The great, leading question now arises, what do the 
industrial classes want ? We answer they want a school 
that is eminently practical, The morning gown and 
cane are to be laid aside, the ungloved hand by its 
roughness and hardaess must show that it has been ap- 
plied to healthful labor. We want our sons, while 
studying mechanics, including of course, rural architec- 
ture, and oa account of the partially military character 
of the institution, civil engineering, if possible; to 
learn to use tools with accuracy and effect, blow follow- 
ing blow. We want them to be able to fit and fasten a 
shoe to a horse’s foot in a workmanlike manner, un*‘er- 
standing the structure of the foot aad the reason why 
they pare the hoof and apply the shoe as they do. We 
want them to become practical gardeners, understanding 
the cultivation of flowers, the uses of the hot-bed and 
hot-house, the best varieties of each kind of garden 
vegetables, and the best manner of propagating them; 
we want them to learn grape culture, also to become ex- 
perts in setting out, pruning, graftiog and budding the 
apple, pear, plum, and cherry, and in fact in every part 
and process of orchard culture. We want them to un- 
derstand how to set milk and make butter and cheese; 
how to take calves at a few days old from the cow and 
so feed them that their health and growth shall bea 
certainty and not an accident. We want them to be- 
come skilful butchers and understand how to cut up 
meat, salt it, and cure bacon. We want them to apply 
double entry to the feeding, breeding and raising of neat 
stock, horses, sheep and swine, of different breeds, so 
that when they come to look over the balance eheet for 
a series of years, they may know with some degree of 
certainty, what breed is best. We want them to havea 
good knowledge of veterinary science, s0 as to under- 
stand all the more common diseases of domestic avimals, 
and the best method of treating them. We want them 
to understand not only the genera! principles of chemis- 
try, but also practical and analytical chemistry; we 
want them to understand very nearly the component 
parts of any given portion of soil, and be able to apply 
fertilizers to it intelligently, and then expect pretty ex- 
“act results. But we must stop, though we are far from 
exhausting the subject, for we Lave not spoken of drain- 
ing, of the best use to be made of animal, vegetable, 
mineral and marine manures, of the training of oxen 
and horses of bee-culture, of sheep rearing, and many 
other important and practical matters which every farm- 
er should understand. But we have said enough to show 
something of the nature and extent of our wants. 

The course of thought pursued develops a marked 
contrast between the contemplated Agricultural College 
and our old colleges, both in imparting and acquiring 
knowledge. The process in the old college is mainly 
subjective—from within, outward. Firgt the thought, the 
idea, then the object, if it is connected with any out- 
ward object. The process in the Agricultural College 
must be rainly objective, desling with natural objects 
and processes, and the deductions derived from experi- 
ment. In the old colleges the student spends the most 
of his time sitting at his table studying text-books. 
While we would by no means discard text-books from 
the Agricultural College, yet the student must spend 
much of his time in practice. In the old colleges the 
Professors do the most of their teaching sitting, with 
the text-book in their hands. In the Agricultural Col- 
lege oral instruction must preponderate, the teacher 
often showing the pupil how he would have him do any 
particular thing by doing it skilfully himself. 


Let us next inquire what standard of attainments 
shall be required for admission to the Agricultural Col- 
lege? As we do not contemplate the study of the lan- 
guages and of many of the higher branches of learning 
in our new institution, it seems proper and safe under 
the circumstances, to elevate the standard of required 
attainments for admission. We would require of the 
applicant a good knowledge of reading, writing, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, elementary algebra, ancient and 
modern history, five Books in Euclid’s Geometry, Eng- 
lish composition, a sufficient knowledge of book-keeping 
to keep common business accounts with neatness and ac- 
curacy, and we recommend as highly desirable, a course 
of about.one year in the study of the Latin language. 
That is, he should pass a satisfactory examination in the 
Latin Grammar, Latin Reader or its equivalent, and Sal- 
lust or its equivalent We are disposed to urge the re- 
quirement of some knowledge of Latin, partly on ac- 
count of its value in the way of mental discipline, but 
also because it is the readiest way toa correct under- 
standing of the English language, for it bas given to it 
a third part of its words in common use, and names to 
much of the nomenclature of the sciences. 

. We would fix the required age for admission at eigh- 
teen years, and the time for completing the course at 
from two to four years. Perhaps it would be best to 


rcommence with a three years’ course, and the whole 


number of students limited to sixty; twenty being ad- 
mitted at the commencement of the first year and the 
sume number at the commencement of each following 
year. Whether this number shall be appointed among 
the Representative Districts or selected from the whole 
pumber presenting themselves, giving preference to 
those who bear the best examination, we leave for future 
determination. 

The precise course of study to be pursued we would 
have, at present, to be in a great measure determined 
upon by the College faculty themselves, only saying 
that, of the foreign Agricultural Schools, the one at 
Hohenheim, Germany, established by Schwartz, comes 
the nearest to our wishes and wants. Of American 
schools, the Agriculutral College of Michigan, is, per- 
baps, the best model. There appears, however, even 
there, too much theoretical teaching and too little prac- 
tice. We would require of each student, from four to 
six hours of daily labor in the summer season, the labor 
being more for his own instruction and benefit than for 

rofit. 
° We would recommend that the number of permanent 
teachers be at first three; a Superintendent or President 
and two Professors, leaving it to them toemploy such 
lecturers, assistants and laborers as they need, and the 
fands placed ‘at their disposal admit. Almost every- 
thing depends upon the character and qualifications of 
these men. Could we place at the head of the [nstitu- 
tion a Schwartz, an Agassiz, or our own much loved and 
honored Cleveland, wita his philosophical and practical 
turn of mind, its success would be almost sure. Snch a 
man would create and command his own surroundings, 
as well as the necessary means. To secure professors of 
the right kind, we must pay generous salaries. Grumble 
as we will about it, in ali our business transactions the 
great law of supply and demand must govern us. When 





we would make a purchase, we must conform to the mar- 


ket price. From what we have observed of the salaries 
paid in other colleges of a similar kind, we do not be- 
lieve that men of the first class for the Presidency and 
two Professorships can be obtained for less than from 
$1500, to $200), a year, and any other than first class 
men we do not want. 

The extent to which military tactics should be studied 
and practiced, we leave for others, who are better quali- 
fied, to determine. You will observe, Mr. President, 
that we have made practice a sine qui non. We have 
determined that the head should not much out run the 
hands, This necessarily circumscribes our field of ope- 
rations. We have given preference to agricultural pur- 
suits over mechanical, because we believe that to be the 
design of the donors. 

In conclusion, let us express the hope that this Insti- 
tution may have the general character of a home. That 
the students may not be compelled to find boarding 
places somewhat distaut from each other, but that they 
and the teachers may form a community by themeelves, 
near each other always, and with each other as much as 
possible, 





Classical and Literary Instruction in the 
Industrial College. 





By 8. L. Goopaus, Secartary or tae Boarp. 


The Committee on Topic No. 3, viz.: “To what extent 
should classical and literary studies enter into the course of 
nstruction of the Industrial College? and how far shonld 
‘practice be combined with scientific instruction ?” 

Report that they have given the subjects such con- 
sideration as the very limited time at their command, 
with its frequent interruptions, have enabled thom to do, 
and will remark that in deciding upon the first point, we 
should take into consideration the attendant ciroum- 
stances of our condition, so far as they bear upon the 
subject—and first, that the endowment is confessedly 
too small to admit the establishment of an inst:tution 
of so great breadth and scope as might be d: sired. 
Second, that we are already well supplied with acade- 
mies, high schools and cvileges specially designed for 
and well adapted to impart classical and literary instruo- 
tion, while we bave not a single one specially designed, 
as this is intended to be, for the liberal aod practical 
education of the industrial! classes. 

Another consideration deemed worthy of some weight 
in this connection is, that it does not seem advisable te 
adopt a course which shall make the new institution a 
competitor to those already established. We are aware 
that many of the Agricultural Colleges of Europe, and 
some in this country, do embrace sucn studies, and were 
there need in our case, and pecuniary ability, to include 
them, there could be no objection. The language of 
the act of Congress leaves no doubt in our miod of an 
intention to make it optional with each State to include 
classical studies or rot, according as their needs, desires 
and ability might dictate. , Situated as we are, it ap- 
pears decidedly preferable that the educational institu- 
tions already existing, numerous enovgh and able as 
they are, should be exclusively relied on to impart in- 
struction in those branches of learning which they are 
prepared to teach, and that the new institution should 
confine itself (with the exception of military tacties 
which is definitely prescribed) to the applications of na- 
tural science to agriculture and the mechanic arts, or should 
do so until its means are largely increased. 

Ia a word, it should be considered a professional school, 
as much so as a law school, a medical school or a divia- 
ity school; and we hold, too, that candidates of admis- 
sion should be required to manifest such a degree of 
proficiency in the pranches of learning taught in our 
common and high schools as will enable them suitably 
to profit by the special instruction vf the Industrial 
College. 

To the other question of our topic, wo can give only 
a general answer. Practice should be connected with 
scientific teaching, so far as it is necessary to turn out 
accomplished farmers. So far as agriculture is an art, 
practice is indispensible. Asa mechanic may under- 
stand the principles of mathematics and of natural 
philosophy in their applications to his art without being 
able to construct a machine or even a tool, in a oredita- 
ble manner, so a man may be taught the scientific prin- 
ciples which have a bearing upon agriculture without 
being able to milk a cow, drive a team, guide a plow or 
handie a hoe or scythe in a workmanlike manner, nor 
even to determine when such work was skilfully done 
or not by another. The farm with its stook, its imple- 
ments and crops should be deemed a portion of the ap- 
paratus of the institution, and should be in constant use 
by teachers and students alike, and for the sake of il- 
lustration—tor the reducing to practice and 80 as to ex- 
hibit in active operation the results of the principles 
which are taught. Toa considerable extent this may, 
perhaps, be left discretionary with the head of the io- 
stitution, and vary somewhat with the character of the 
instruction given and with the season of the year; as 
for instance, more hours may be devoted to manual labor 
in summer than in winter, 

This, it will be seen, is very different from the princi- 
ple upon which the manual labor schools of years past 
were inaugurated, In them the labor was for the sake 
of gaining a support. Here it is primarily designed as 
a means of gaining knowledge—practical familiarity 
with the best methods of doing work. It is true the 
student may in this way earn something which may be 
properly credited towards bis expenses, but its prime 
object is to enable him to make greater proficiency than 
he possibly could by merely studying or listening to in- 
struction. 

Again, it is a notorious fact that in only comparative- 
ly few instances do the graduates of our literary col- 
leges ever enter upon any occupation in after life which 
involves the necessity of manual labor, and this teo, when 
they fail of success in the profession of their choice,and for 
which they have devoted years of preparation subsequent 
to the college course, This is undoubtedly due to the 
distaste for habitual labor which they acquired during 
the four years spent at college at a peried when the 
habits which are formed cling with great pertinacity in 
after life. It isto be presumed that most of the stu- 
dents who may attend the Agricultural College, will go 
there with babits of industry acquired at home. Most 
certainly these shoud not be lost, and if any ge without 
them, it is equally certain that they ought to be acquir- 
ed 


Finally, we remark that the institution cannot an- 
swer the eode for which it is specially designed without 
practice, The act of Congress donating lands io aid, 
expressly states the object to be ‘‘to promote the liberal 
and practical education of the industrial classes.” 





“cows as a Farm Team. 


By Dr. Geo. H. Fasemanx or Presque Isue. 


The Committee charged with the consideration of the 
following subject, to wit: ‘Do any valid reasons exsit 
why cows should not be used as animals of draft ?” 
Keort that they have searched for assistance to en- 
able them to arrive at satisfact ry conclusions, with very 
little success, at least inthe way of facts and figures. 

Your committee have personal knowledge of so few 
cases where the experiment has been tried that their 
conclusions regarding its utility may be somewhat specu- 
lative. In those cases which bave fallen withio our 
personal observation, the results bave been highly satis- 
factory. One pair were of large size and of native 
breed. The owner informs us that he obtains as much 
milk since working them as before, although they require 
moreand better feed. We bave often seen them at 
work, and are of opinion that they areas kind and do 
as much work as any oxen of thesamesizo. Admitting 
that they may be used with sudcess, the consideration 
of expense of keeping both oxen and cows would seem 
to dispose of all objections, except loss of milk to some 
extent, and the loss of labor for some weeks about the 
time of calving. Your committee would suggest that 
where a farmer bas hitherto kept two cows and a yoke 
of oxen, be might keep four cows, and so arrange the 
period of calving that one pair might be used for labor 
while the other were unfit for it. In some cases an ox 
and a cow could be used together for a patt of the time 
and the ox used singly during the latter period of ges- 
tation. 

Your committee in comparing this with other similar 
cases, are not aware of any material difference between 
the ability of the cow and the mare to accomplish labor 
or endure fatigue, and think it probable that cows might 
labor as near to the time of calving as mares should to 
the time of foaling. If they were so worked it is likely 
they would be less clumsy than at present, 

Finallygyour committee are not aware of any valid 
reasons why cows may not, to 8 considerable extent, be 
properly used as animals of draft. 





Agricultural Statistics, 


By E. Ham or Lewiston. 


The Committee charged with the following Topic, vis: 

«What action will the Board take with regard to Agri- 
cultural Statistics ?” 

Report, That the opinion of the board as to the im- 
portance and value of Agricultural Statistics, has been 
often expressed. The same estimate is still entertained. 
The Legislature three years ago, enacted » Jaw for the 
purpose of collecting such statistics, if that may be call- 
ed a law which bas no penalty attached to pegiect of its 
requirements. This law, or perbaps, more properly this 
recommendation was responded to the fret year by 314 
cities, towns and plantations, while from 191 none were 
received. The second year returns were received from 
237 only, while from 268, or more one half none 
were received. The lset year, the number which made 
returns was even jess than the year previous, and so few 
that the Secretary of the B did not deem it proper 
to subject the State to the expense of publishing an ab- 
stract of the returos. In view of these facts your com- 
mittee submit the following resolve, 

Resoloed, That the Board recommend to the Legisla- 
ture the adoption of more efficient means for the collec- 
tion ef Agricultaral Statistics. 





The above report was accepted and the resolve adopted. 











